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The Human Toll of Unemployment 


In the midst of statistical reports and elaborate plans 
bearing upon the unemployment situation it may be well 
fo call our readers’ attention to the human and tragic 
aspects of the problem. The following appeared in the 
New York Times for November 8: 


“a “Starvation claimed a victim yesterday morning in a 
vid, Brooklyn family of nine, the three wage earners of which 
es had been out of work since summer. Frank Perrone, 2 


years old, youngest of the seven children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Perrone, was found dead in his crib. Dr. Lavan- 
berg of Unity Hospital said the child had died of mal- 
nutrition. 

“When the death was reported, the police learned for 
the first time of the months of hardship the family had 
iered. The seven other families in the house, a four- 
ory tenement at 1896 Pacific Street, had aided the starv- 
ing family with donations of food and clothing. Charles 
Jr., 23, has been unemployed for six months. ‘The father, 
#7,a shoemaker, has not worked since June, and Rose, 
the oldest daughter, 19, has not been able to find work 


ing for the four younger children to look for work. They 
are Anthony, 10; Florence, 9; Catharine, 6; and Mary, 5. 

“Police of the Atlantic Avenue precinct were told by 
the father that, due to the long period during which no 
money had come into the home, the savings of twenty- 
five years of married life had been used up. There was 
no money for a funeral, Mr. Perrone said.” 


The Local Church and Unemployment 


The Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches is promulgating the fol- 
lowing recommendations to local churches with reference 
0 the unemployment situation : 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF 

(1) Every local church should have an Employment 
ittee, with the pastor or some other experienced 

as chairman, to 
(a) Canvass all church members by telephone, letters 
and personal calls asking them to find or create part time 
ot full time jobs for more workers in their homes or 
. Cleaning, repairs, painting, construction work 
May be suggested. Such jobs should be reported, as a 
to some community free employment agency, name 
Si which should be published in the church calendar. 
UYiscover also among the congregation those who would 
give the use of a bedroom in their home to some person 
Heommended by an established agency. Such shelter to- 
ther with personal friendship would constitute an untold 
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A blank form may be printed on the calendar to be 
filled in by those who have work or a room to offer or 
by those needing work as the case may be. Announce- 
ment might be made each Sunday on work accomplished 
by the committee during the week. 

(b) Use the church plant to fullest capacity, throw 
open church parlors or club rooms and provide simple 
equipment so that people can find warmth, reading matter, 
games and a friendly atmosphere. Educational classes 
and vocational training of various types might also be 
conducted. 

(c) The women’s guild or missionary society may 
want to assume as their special concern the care of older 
women who are finding it increasingly hard to hold jobs. 
Here there will be many cases for discreet relief of a 
personal nature. Food, shelter, friendship, will all be 
needed. Positions may be found for these older women 
in homes, looking after children and other work. 

(d) The men’s association or Bible class might render 
similar service in caring for the older men. 

(e) If the church can expand its service at this time 
a “church nurse” might be added to the staff. She could 
help greatly in sickness and relief and advising on diet to 
— hazards of undernourishment and consequent 
illness. 

(f£) Provide special speakers for a church service, the 
Sunday school and Bible classes and young people’s meet- 
ings, perhaps a labor union representative or a social 
worker. If one of the unemployed were to speak and tell 
what it means it would dramatize the problem and bring 
home the realities of the situation. 

An open forum might be conducted for four weeks 
following Christmas with employers, social workers, labor 
union representatives, economists, and unemployed workers 
as speakers. 

(g) Secure volunteers to help social and city agencies 
in meeting the emergency in the community. 

(h) Secure increased gifts from all church people for 
the central relief agencies. 

(i) Make financial arrangements with some reliable 
agencies such as the Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. for tickets which can be*given to homeless 
men or women who ask aid on the streets or at the door. 
These tickets should entitle recipients to shelter and meals. 

(j) Urge a conscientious re-examination of personal 
standards of living that all luxury and display may give 
way to generous giving to those in need. Wise buying is 
to be encouraged. 

(k) Make frequent pastoral visits in the homes to en- 
courage those out of work and to keep in touch with them. 

(1) Inform the membership of the church with regard 
to any proposed social legislation with reference to un- 
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employment. Write American Association for Labor 
Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, New York, N. Y., for 
information, 

(2) Correlate the efforts of the religious forces with 
those of all social agencies and city, town, county and 
state and federal government officials for a united program. 

(3) Any payment of lower wage rates or maintenance 
of longer working hours which would tend to break down 
present labor standards should be discouraged. The gov- 
ernment and leading business men have gone on record in 
favor of maintenance of present wage rates during the 
depression period. In the case of emergency jobs created 
for purpose of relief, when only a given amount of money 
is available, it is better to employ men or women for part 
time than to employ them full time at reduced wage rates. 
One of the worst possible results of the unemployment 
period would be a permanent impairment of present stand- 
ards of wages and hours. 

(4) Child labor and home work should be discouraged. 

(5) Negroes and other racial groups should be ac- 
corded equitable treatment in the distribution of work 
and relief. 

PERMANENT SOLUTIONS 


(1) Seek fo bring about organization of permanent 
city, county, state programs. Write Directors of Public 
Welfare, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor, Albany, N. Y., for descriptive literature. 

Are there any public employment bureaus in your com- 
munity? Have you investigated methods and fees charged 
by private agencies? 

(2) Remember that unemployment is a recurring 
problem. Plan now, while distress is all about us, to stir 
the conscience of your community and focus attention on 
the absolute necessity of discovering permanent solutions 
and adopting adequate measures for the prevention of un- 
employment. 

(a) Set up a Conference for Permanent Solutions of 
the Employment Problem in every community during the 
winter with expert speakers and general discussion on the 
following subjects: long range planning of public works; 
stabilizing industry; national, state and city free employ- 
ment exchanges; adequate employment statistics; com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance; higher wages; shorter 
hours; shorter working week; technological aspects; 
higher child labor standards; abolition of night work for 
women; the effects of the profit motive in industry; the 
possibility of measuring production for use; a more 
equitable distribution of wealth and consequent increase 
in purchasing power of the masses; race discriminations 
in employment ; international aspects of the problem. 

(b) Send delegates to the Conference on “Permanent 
Preventives of Unemployment” at Washington, D. C., 
January 26-27, 1931, to be jointly sponsored by the Social 
Service Commission of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Social 
Justice Committee of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis to focus the conscience of the nation on the 


problem. 
A Non-Violent Strike 


The American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers in its bulletin for Novembef 7 makes a plea for 
public consideration for the mill strikers of Danville on 
the basis of the orderly and peaceful conduct of their 
struggle. The description of the situation contains the 
following : 

“Those who preach passive resistance as the best form 
of strike strategy will find a real test case for themselves 


in the big situation right here in Danville. . : 
local papers have for several days tried to liven up things 
by reporting arrests of three or four people supposed { 1 
be union workers for some sort of intimidation or attae 8: 
on strikebreakers. Not one of the cases can the strike fas! 
committee trace down in any way as having any connection # gor, 
whatsoever with the strike nor have any of those arrested © revo 
actually turned out to be trade unionists. ‘ lutio 
“The pickets have their stoves right on the highways 
in some cases and have pitched tents on state highway 
property in other spots. The highway officials have had 
to tell these pickets to remove the tents or shacks but so ff agair 
far none have been moved and all is still quiet and peace & hast 
ful. . . . One of the biggest mill buildings in the & pot a 
group, surrounded by perhaps a couple of hundred pickets, & thern 
has only one watchman guarding it at night. The local 
police evidently don’t oversee the pickets (except at rush 
hours), unless prodded by someone who wants to start 
something. In no strike situation in the South has there ff psych 
been so little corn likker loose and any man who seems 
to have taken a swallow or two before coming to do picket 
duty or before coming to a meeting is marched home by Bo 
two strikers at once. There is an unusually large i pai 
church attendance in this group, we are told. At the gm topic 
commissaries, the crowds are patient and take whatever most 
is given them with soft pleasant courtesy. Right nowj™ petha 
such luxuries as sugar have absolutely run out and coffee fm 4900, 
is mighty scarce. The kerosene supply has dried up form land z 
a day or two until money comes, which means many wil 9 th 
have to cook on open grates or heating stoves. These are Quant 
in the homes where gas has been cut off. . . . live ir 
“Is this quietness actually helping the strike ; is all this about 
law and order making the governmental officials any th The d 
more willing to bestir themselves in the matter ; has t 
orderliness and restraint done anything to convince th 
mill owner that trade unionists are not wreckers? . .. 


“Right now the sympathy of the great American publg 
is obviously not so keenly aroused for these Danvile from | 
workers as it was for others whose strikes were actually Ano 
far less effective but much more dramatic and colorfalgy wee 

If you approve of law and order in strike situ: much 
tions, this is certainly your chance to help. 3 an 

“If you are cynical about the efficacy of peaceful strikes. I 
be curious and give a peaceful labor fight a real oppor t us 
tunity to work itself out and see what happens.” oe 

Revolutions in Latin America om 

Although the recent political overturns in Latin Ament Giles y, 
are due to a complex of causes difficult to analyze ful ances , 
the following brief account will afford the reader a genetlll days |, 
understanding of the principal factors involved. DUtIIE reyolyt 
the last few months the governments of Bolivia, Pemil dent s; 
Argentina and Brazil have been changed either by COWMM intellec 
d’état or by force of arms. A revolutionary attempt 9ij Wheth 
Chile was suppressed. The West Indian republics 4 régime 


Haiti and the Dominican Republic had previously 4 
denced their discontent. Why should almost an enllt 
continent undergo revolution within a period of a ff 
months? In political development, wealth and _popill 
tion the countries of Latin America vary widely. Bolitf 
is one of the most backward, Argentina one of the mis 
advanced. There are, however, certain unifying facto 
religion, basic culture and language—except that of Bri 
which is, of course, Portuguese. Two sinular factors# 
found in the situation of each country: grave econ0ll 
depression and a government that is either a dictator 
or is, apparently, trying to become one. ‘Latin Amel 
countries have suffered severely in the present world-™ 
economic depression, the more so because they ale 
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The ucers of raw materials and most of them export only 
avery few products. 
lt n the past a dictator president, who was really head of 
ch ique, has frequently secured control of the country and 
rike # fas kept himself long in power or chosen his own succes- 
tion @ sor.’ The only way to change the government was by 
sted & revolution. Some observers believe that the recent revo- 
lutions are really indicative of an increased sense of col- 
rays ¥ lective responsibility and a demand that the forms, at least, 
way ff of democratic government shall be observed. The revolu- 
had & tion in each of the South American countries has been 
t $0 a “personalist” government. In each case, there 
ace- @ has been a group of leaders representing different classes, 
the # not a single leader trying to get power for himself. Fur- 
kets, & thermore, these revolutions have been more nearly national 
local Min scope, and popular approval has been much more of a 
rush factor than heretofore. The fact that a successful revo- 
start # lution is carried on in one country undoubtedly has had a 
there #H psychological effect on neighboring countries. 
Bor ivia 
re by Bolivia, the first South American country to revolt, lies 
large J in part on a high plateau in the Andes and, in part, in the 
t thei ttopical valley east of the Andes. Her population is al- 
stever (@ most entirely Indian and mestizo (of mixed blood) with 
now MM pethaps 375,000 whites out of a total population of from 
coffee f 2900,000 to 3,000,000. Communication between the low- 
ip for fH land and mountainous sections of Bolivia is very difficult 
y wig ° that, in spite of the fertility of the lowlands, large 
se are quantities of foodstuffs must be imported for those who 


live in the mountains. Bolivia’s one great export is tin; 
about one-quarter of the world’s tin is mined in Bolivia. 
The demand for tin increased until recently but now the 
eis very low. Since the tin industry has in the past 
uid more than one-third of Bolivia’s public revenue the 
economic situation has become very serious, especially in 
view of the fact that large payments on loans (mainly 
from the United States) will soon fall due. 
tually Another problem in Bolivia is that of regional friction 
slorfuigm “tween the different sections of the country. Just how 
» ste much of a factor this was in the recent revolution it is 
impossible to say. 
strikes In 1920 Bautista Saavedra seized control of the country 
oppor byacoup d’état. In 1926 he designated as his successor 
Hernando Siles and as vice-president his brother Abdon 
Saavedra. The latter was exiled about two years ago. 
During this period President Siles was governing without 
_ [m2 Congress. This spring it became evident that President 
Amend Siles was maneuvering to keep himself in office. Disturb- 
e fullp ances were reported about the middle of June and a few 
ays later the main revolt occurred. By June 27 the 
tevolutionists had seized La Paz (the capital) and Presi- 
dent Siles fled to Chile. The rebellion was carried out by 
Hmm mtellectual leaders, and students working with the army. 
Whether or not it will result in a more constitutional 
fegime in Bolivia is still uncertain. 


PERU 


f afe@l Like the other countries of northern South America 
popu ‘fu is mainly Indian and mestizo, with not more than 
Bolt) per cent white. Its chief exports are petroleum, cotton 


the mand sugar, and these like most other raw materials are 
- facto tow selling for very low prices. The value of the currency 
of Bramias depreciated seriously within recent months. This 
‘ situation has been further complicated by the great in- 
pese IN government expenditures and in the public debt 
fider President Leguia, who has been for some years 
garded as the “strong man” of Peru. He has been 
Resident for two different periods from 1908 to 1912 
Md from October, 1919, to August, 1930. During the 
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last period exports have materially increased, roads, rail- 
roads and other public works have been built and sanitary 
conditions have been improved. But there is another side 
to the picture. The increase in exports is largely in 
petroleum and minerals, while agricultural exports have 
fallen. And it is the latter which bears the heaviest 
taxation, for most of the profits from mining go to foreign 
corporations. Government expenses and the public debt 
have been enormously increased. Taxes, too, have cor- 
respondingly increased and the standard of living has 
fallen. Although President Leguia himself has apparently 
not become rich, there is no doubt that huge amounts have 
been spent in “graft” in one form or another. He has 
ruled mainly without a Congress and under his régime 
the constitution was changed to permit his re-election. 
Many Peruvian leaders have been exiled in recent years. 
The settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute with Chile is 
undoubtedly a real achievement for the country, though a 
rather unpopular one. Lawrence Dennis, writing in the 
New Republic for September 17, comments that “moral 
issues aside, Peru cannot now afford President Leguia.” 
Another element in the opposition to Leguia may have 
been his decided friendliness for the United States. 

There had been several abortive revolts within recent 
months. The successful effort was carried out by students 
and the army. It began in the South on August 23, 
Leguia resigned on August 25 and tried to leave the 
country at once. He was, however, detained and has been 
kept a prisoner since then. It is reported that he will be 
tried for the misuse of government funds. 


ARGENTINA 


Argentina is the second largest country in Latin America 
and one of the most developed economically and politi- 
cally. Like the other South American countries it has 
suffered greatly from economic depression. Exports from 
Argentina have declined radically during 1930 both in 
tonnage and in value. Wheat is now selling in the world 
market for about half the price it brought at this time 
last year, the price of hides is 30 per cent lower and live 
stock prices have dropped considerably. The increase in 
American tariff rates has added to Argentina’s economic 
difficulties. 

Economic depression combined with an admittedly seri- 
ous government situation brought about the revolution. 
Former President Irigoyen, for many years a leader in 
Argentinian politics, was elected for his second term in 
1928 by a large majority. But difficulties soon began to 
appear. He is an old man and in poor health. There had 
been criticisms of his arbitrary actions and “personalist” 
government during his first term. These became more 
pronounced during his second term. He distrusted his 
ministers and attempted to supervise all that was done in 
the government. The inevitable result was a paralysis of 
governmental functions. Congress was so divided between 
the political parties that needed legislation could not be 
enacted. Certain provinces had been in revolt for some 
time. 

On August 22, a memorial was presented to President 
Irigoyen from the agricultural organizations, the grain 
exchange, commercial and industrial interests describing 
the serious condition in the country, the decline in foreign 


_ trade, the depreciation of the currency, the increase in 


commercial failures, decrease in cash holdings, ete. 
(Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires, August 29, 
1930). The first evidence of the impending revolution 
came a few days later when President Irigoyen suddenly 
took elaborate precautions to have himself guarded by 
soldiers. On September 6, the revolt broke out and rebel 
forces seized the government almost at once. As in the 
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other countries the students and the army were the chief 
factors in carrying it out. Since the Radical party 
(President Irigoyen’s party) has been discredited in the 
country it is probable that the wealthy land-owning Con- 
servatives will be in power. 

It is evident that the revolution was overwhelmingly 
popular. La Prensa, a leading Buenos Aires daily, said in 
its issue of September 8 (quoted in Review of the River 
Plate for September 12) “that . . Argentina is not 
a country where barrack mutinies are apt to occur, and 
that the declaration of the 6th of September was neither a 
mutiny nor a military revolution but rather the irresistible 
uprising of a people driven to an extreme which they 
would willingly have avoided; an extreme which was, 
however, inevitable because they groaned beneath a su- 
premacy that had come to imply complete subversion of 
democratic principle and the lawfully constituted régime.” 
It is interesting to note that the Review of the River Plate, 
which a week before had spoken rather caustically of 
South American revolutions, declared in its issue of Sep- 
tember 12 that the Irigoyen government was “no govern- 
ment whatsoever.” The Argentinian banks came to the 
support of the new government at once and promised 
their cooperation. 

General Uriburu, provisional president, has declared that 
he does not wish to take active part in politics. It is 
probable that the new government will be less “isolation- 
ist” in its foreign policy. 

BRAZIL 

The last South American country to stage a successful 
revolution is the largest. Brazil has long been regarded 
as a particularly stable country. It has been ruled by an 
oligarchy since the establishment of the republic in 1889. 
As in the other South American countries there was an 
economic cause and a political one. Coffee is the one 
great export from Brazil, and the price of coffee is now 
only about a third of last year’s. For several years the 
Brazilian government has tried to keep up the price of 
the coffee by controlling the amount exported. This was 
fairly successful until 1929, when prices dropped radically 
in spite of the Coffee Institute’s efforts. In April, 1930, 
“valorization” of coffee was abandoned. Large sums of 
money had already been borrowed in the effort to main- 
tain prices, and in April, 1930, another loan of $100,000,- 
000, with coffee as a collateral, was made in an effort to 
improve the situation. 
already considerably below the amount needed to pay for- 
eign obligations. 

Sao Paulo is the greatest coffee producing state and has 
also been the leader in politics. Other states have resented 
the fact that so much federal money was spent in the 
“valorization” of coffee for the benefit of a single state. 
Former President Washington Luiz comes from Sao 
Paulo. For some years it has been customary for the 
presidency to alternate between the two states of Sao 
Paulo and Minas Geraes; President Luiz ignored this 
understanding and dictated the nomination of his suc- 
cessor, another Paulista. 

The defeated Liberal candidate, Getulio Vargas of Rio 
Grande do Sul, led the revolution and has become pro- 
visional president. The revolution broke out in Rio 


Grande do Sul on October 3 and spread rapidly to the , 


other states, although it lasted longer*than in any of the 
other countries. On October 24, a military junta seized 
the government of Rio de Janeiro and forced President 
Luiz to resign. Sr. Vargas was then invited to become 
provisional president. 


The United States recognized all the other de facto 


But Brazil’s export balance is. 


governments at once and took no part in the revolution 
On October 22, however, President Hoover issued » 
arms embargo forbidding the shipment of armaments gf 
the rebels. While such embargoes have been imposed 
different times on Mexico, China and the Caribbean cou 
tries this is the first time that such an embargo has heey 
imposed on a South American country. This action prac. 
tically meant taking a definite stand against the rebels, 
It was done at the request of the Brazilian Ambassador, 
who based his request on the joint resolution of 1922 ig 
which Congress declared that whenever the President 
finds that “conditions of violence exist” in any American 
country or in any country where the United States exer. 
cises extraterritorial powers an embargo may be declared 
on the exportation of arms or munitions of war. The 
Foreign Policy Association points out, in its News Bulletin 
for October 31, that the embargo would have been les 
open to criticism if it had been based on the convention 
concluded at the 1928 Pan-American Conference. By 
this convention the signatories agree to prohibit traffic in 
arms except to governments, although rebels may be sold 
arms after their belligerency has been recognized. 


Medical Care for Workers 


A report by the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care (910 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C) 
was issued in September dealing with the provision mate 
by the Endicott Johnson Corporation for the medical care 
of its 15,000 workers and their families. The company 
is one of the world’s largest manufacturers of shoes, ani 
has factories in Binghamton, Johnson City, Endicott, 
West Endicott and Oswego, New York. 

The company started its medical service in 1916 
employing a physician and a nurse. Since that date 
has enlarged the work until in 1928 it employed 28 phys 
cians, 4 dentists, 5 dental hygienists, 2 physical therapists 
67 trained nurses, 4 bacteriologists, 4 pharmacists, I/ 
technicians, and 16 clerks and office assistants. During 
the year the physicians made 87,400 house calls and te 
ceived 118,740 office calls. The company spent $8968/ 
on the service in 1928. 

Medical care and supplies are available without charg 
to the workers and their immediate dependents. A surve 
among one-tenth of the workers employed in 1928 ind 
cates that 77 per cent of the persons eligible made exclt 
sive use of the service for themselves and their familie 
and 17 per cent made partial use of it. “The cost pt 
individual to whom the service was potentially availabk 
was $21.81 per annum, and the cost per individual # 
families which actually used the service was $25.49 pe 
annum.”* A comparison between 100 families among 
company employes and 100 families of the “same genet 
social and economic type” cared for by private practitione 
showed that “after the onset of an illness, the patietli 
covered by the Endicott Johnson Service usually 
upon physicians more often and earlier than those wil 
were being cared for by private practitioners. . . + 

“The Endicott Johnson Workers Medical Service 84 
practical demonstration of the possibility of establish 
an elaborate community health service closely int 
with existing facilities for the care and prevention of 
ness. More than this, it would seem that there are ways 
in which the existence of a large-scale medical service ma 
have been of benefit to the entire community. The corp 
ration provides more extensive care than individuals wot 
themselves obtain. . . .” 


*The data were not available for the calculation of per capita cot 
individuals served as distinguished from individuals in families actually 
the service. 
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